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Some Account of a Religious Visit to Friends 
of Concord, Caln, Western and Southern 
Quarters, by Amos Peaslee. 

On Third-day, 7th of Second month, 1826, 

I set off with George Craft as companion, 

and after crossing the river we rode to Darby 

and lodged with John H. Bunting. Fourth- 
day attended Newtown Meeting, which was 
small but satisfactory; dined at Jonah Pratt’s 
and rode to Jeffery Smedly’s. Fifth-day at- 
tended Willistown Meeting, where the power 
of Truth arose into dominion in a good de- 
gree, and in the afternoon visited some dear 

aged Friends, and were favored to break a 

crumb of Heavenly bread, to our mutual 

consolation. Sixth-day at Whiteland, and on 

Seventh-day at Goshen, and on First-day 

morning at West Chester, and in the after- 

noon had a meeting at Birmingham—all to 
the solid of my own mind. Second- 
day came, on Concord Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing, which was small. Third-day the Gene- 

a Quarterly Meeting, for business, in which 

I was led to preach that faith that was once 

delivered to the saints, that still remains to 

stand in the power of God, and many solemn 

Truths of the Gospel were livingly opened. 

Rode that evening to G. Ferris’s, and on 

Fourth-day attended Caln Select Quarterly 

Meeting. - The watchword was, “ Have salt 

in yourselves, and be at peace one with an- 

other.” On Fifth-day was held the meeting 
for church business, which was mercifully 


owned by the great Head of the Church ; the 
Book of Life seemed renewedly opened. Sixth- 
day at West Caln. Seventh-day at Bradford, 
and rode to Downingtown, and lodged with 
our friend Thomas Edge, and attended their 
meeting on First-day, which was large and 
favored with the Master’s help, without whose 
immediate presence we can do nothing to His 
glory or the good of the church. Our dear 
friend Moses Baily bearing us company, we 
lodged at his house. On Second-day attended 
the Select Quarterly Meeting at Londongrove, 
and on Third-day the General Quarter, in 
which the doctrines of the Gospel were largely 
and livingly opened, showirg the Christian 
religion to be a revelation from Heaven. 
Lodged at our dear friend Joseph Pennock’s, 
On Fourth-day attended a small indulged 
meeting at Bernard’s school-house; on Fifth- 
day at Fallowfield; Sixth-day at Doe Run,and 
on the 7th of the week and 25th of the month 
at West Grove—all of which were in some 

ood degree owned by the great Head of the 
Chureh, especially the latter, in which I sat 
down poor and dependent; but He, who is 
ever mindful of those who have no depen- 
dence but upon His Almighty arm, was 
pleased to be unto me strength in my weak- 
ness and riches in poverty in opening the 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven in man 
and comforting the mourners in Zion, and a 
baptizing time it was. We dined with our 
dear aged friend William Jackson, who seemed 
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reen and alive in the blessed cause of Truth 


in his old age ; lodged at Thomas Lamborn’s. 


On First-day, the 26th, at West Grove—the 
meeting large and crowded—the watchword 


was, ‘‘ Brethren, mind your calling, knowing 
that ye are called to inherit substance,’ my 


mind being reduced to deep humility, so that 


I seemed of myself to know nothing, but to 
rely entirely on the openings of Truth, and 
in this weakness I was made strong in the 
Lord and in the power of His might, and it 
was a heavenly watering season, to the re- 
freshment of many minds. Rode that even- 
ing to Joshua Johnson’s, and on Second-day 
to Sarah Cowgill’s, at Little Creek. On 
Third-day attended the Southern Select Quar- 
terly Meeting, and had some close remarks 
to make on the importance of the upright 
standing of the pillars of the Lord’s house, 
that much was depending, for if they lean 
but a little to the right hand or to the left, it 
is easy to conceive they are rendered unable 
to support the building or even to stand them. 
selves. Fourth-day was held the meeting for 
business, and on Fifth-day the Youth’s Meet- 
ing, which were seasons of favor. On Sixth- 
day we had a meeting at Camden with a few 
Friends and others, among whom the doc- 
trines of the Gospel flowed frealy. Seventh- 
day at Mother Kill, which was a tendering 
time, to some I hope not easily tobe forgot- 
ten. First-day at Milford; Second da 
at Centre; Third-day at North West For 
—all of which were open, satisfactory 
meetings, especially the latter, in which the 
great commission of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
given to His disciples, “Go, preach the Gos- 

| to every creature under Heaven ; he that 
Relieveth and is baptized shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned,” was 
brought livingly under consideration, and 
the willing and the obedient were by the one 
Spirit baptized into the one body of which 

hrist is head, and a Heavenly, glorious 
meeting it was. Blessed forever be the great 
name of Israel’s Shepherd, who raiseth the 
poor out of the dust and the beggar out of 
the dunghill, revealing the Gospel power of 
His dear Son in the heart, and gives the 
power of believing, and here, as the creature 
is passive, with the whole heart resigned, faith 
springs up in the immediate operative power 
of Ged in Christ, and thus the humble soul 
becomes immersed or baptized in the power 
of God, and this baptism cannot but be sav- 
ing, hecause the passive believer is made par- 
taker of the Divine nature, and so becomes 
heir of God and joint heir with Christ. Put 
up with L. Pooles, with whose precious family 
we had a religious opportunity to good satis- 
actio.. 


On Fourth-day, at Marshy Creek, with a 
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few Friends and others, we had a very open, 
favored meeting. Dined at Jacob C. Will- 
son’s; had a heart-tendering opportunity 
with a company of young people. Fifth-day 
at Easton—in a slave-holding country.. My 
soul mourned over the baneful effects of slav- 
ery, and I consider the disadvantages result- 
ing to the slaveholder and his offspring greater 
than the misery of the black, as it introduces 
idleness, pride and haughtiness, which utterly 
disqualify for Church and State. Sixth-day 
we had a meeting at Choptauk among a few 
Friends and a large collection of Methodists, 
among whom I found great openness, and the 
glad tidings of the Everlasting Gospel flowed 
forth freely, and I did believe that many 
hearts were prepared (as Lydia’s, of old, whom 
the Lord’s power had opened) to receive the 


ingrafted word, and to stand in the day of 


the Lord; that is, as when a melting fire 
burneth. 


On Seventh-day, at Tuckahoe, a small and 
trying meeting; yet some encouragement was 
administered to a few deeply tried ones. 

First-day of the week, and 12th of the 
month, at Tuckahoe Neck, we had a meeting 
to good satisfaction. On Second-day, at the 
head of Chester, and though there are few 
there under our name, and the life of Truth 
in them nearly extinct, yet a crowded meet- 
ing of others, in whom there seemed a good 
degree of preparation and openness to receive 
the ever blessed Truth in the love of it. 

Third-day at Smyrna, and Fourth-day 
at Appoquinimink, where I had to ‘mourn 
over the low state of things. Yet there were 
a hopeful few; may the Lord bless the scat- 
tered remnant and increase their number. 

Fifth-day at Stanton ; Sixth-day at Hock- 
essin—both open, satisfactory meetings, espe- 
cially the latter; the Truth reigned over all, 
the mourners in Zion were comforted, the 
burden bearers were strengthened, and the 
feeble in heart and maimed were pressingly 
invited to come boldly to the throne of Grace. 
Lodged with James Philips. Seventh-day at 
Centre. Truth arose in great dominion. 

First-iay, attended their morning and af- 
ternoon meetings, in the latter of which I felt 
my mind led into a deep sense of that state 
which Jesus in a peculiar manner pronounced 
“ blessed,” saying, “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
representing that state of self-reduction in 
which the mind is stripped of its carnal treas- 
ures, all its self-seeking, and its own will. 

On Second-day had a meeting at Kennett, 
and Third-day at Kennett Square, Fourth- 
day at Marlboro, in all of which the Gracious 


Helper of his people was pleased to be near ;. 
my mind being reduced to the simplicity of a. 
little child, not attempting the least move-- 
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ment but as matter and utterance were fur-| Alone in his camp oppressed by the mili- 


nished by Him who has the Key of David, 
who opens and none can shut; and shutteth 
and none can open. Therefore He is to be 
waited upon with full confidence, and my soul 
was renewedly made a iiving witness of the 
gracious dealings of the great Teacher of 
teachers, who is wonderful in council, leadiag 
down into the very bottom of Jordan, where- 
in there is a death known of everything that 
cannot live by faith in that power that makes 
the mighty waters to stand in heaps on either 
hand. The Holy oil ceased not to run until 
every vessel was filled. Paid a visit to sev- 
eral sick Friends, in company with our dear 
friend John Parker and others, and lodged 
with Edward Temple. 

On Fifth-day attended meeting at Chiches- 
ter. Sat down in great weakness and deep 
dependance on Him who is alone able to 
open Divine Truths. Knowing my own ut- 
ter inability for any good word or work with- 
out the fresb anointing ; and in this state of 
eelfabasement and joverty of spirit the 
Everlasting word of Life arose and my mind 
was enlarged in the Love of the Gospel, and 
many hearts were contrited before the Lord. 
Sixth-day at Chester I labored hard with 
some lukewarm professors without much re- 
lief. Seventh-day at Middletown we were fa- 
vored with an open satisfactory meeting, dined 
at James Emlen’s. First-day at Springfield 
when the testimony of Truth went forth with 
clearness and with searching power. Second- 
day we attended Providence Monthly Meet- 
ing, in which the ever blessed Truth was in 
dominion. A time not easily forgotten. 
Third-day attended Darby Monthly Meeting. 
The doctrin:s of the Gospel of Jesus Chriat 
were largely and livingly opened to the ten- 
dering of many minds. Thence we returned 
home, and found my dear wife and preeious 
children in usual health. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. LORD'S LECTURES. 

. (Continued from page 795.) 

The 8th, 9th and 10th lectures brought into 
view, the life and times of Constantine, Am- 
brose and St. Augustine. The Life of Con- 
stantine made an important Era in Ecclesias- 
tical History. He is represented as being 
the first Christian Emperor, and combined 
great military skill with unusual personal 
attractions. He exerted a more powerful in- 
fluence upon society than any of his cotem- 

raries, and used it for the benefit of the 

hurch. His conversion to christianity, 


though by some historians considered fabu- 
lous, the Dr simply stated, wita but few 
comments, leaving his hearers to draw their 
own inference. 


tary dangers which encompassed him, he ve- 
sought the “ Divine Father” to instruct and 

rotect\ him, when a luminous cross with the 
ee * By this thou shall conquer” made 
its appearance in the heavens. The miracle, 
for as such he received it, produced the de- 
sired effect. Some authors speak of it asa 
vision, and this idea could be more readily 
adopted. Fierce dissensions divided the 
church, and for the better promotion of unity 
he assembled a Council of Bishops, that they 
by wise deliberation might forever set at rest 
disputed points of doctrine; but the conclu- 
sions of the human mind, when true to its own 
instincts, cannot be thus disposed of—one 
generation cannot write a formula of faith 
for the next. The Arians had become pow- 
erful, they denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This doctrine the Council condemned, and 
the Famous Catholic Creed was adopted, and 
known as the Nicene Creed. 

But the relation between the Father and 
Son could not be settled by human reason, 
and not until Lord Bacon, and at a later 
period Pascal, separated the realm of reason 
from that of faith did these violent dissen- 
sions cease. 

Civilization was promoted during the reign 
of the Emperor. Christian principles modi- 
fied the laws, and privileges were awarded to 
the clergy which in after years grew into 
abuses that bore bitter fruit. The seat of the 
Empire was removed from Rome to Byzan- 
tium, afterward called Constantinople, the 
city of Constantine. 

St. Ambrose, a Latin Father of the fourth 
century, came upon the stage of action with 
the prestige of noble birth and fine talents 
enriched by education. These placed him 
at once in the arena of public life. He was 
Governor of Liguria, of which province 
Milan was the capital. The contest between 
the Catholics and the Arians was at its height. 
He advocated the caus eof the Catholics with 
such eloquence and ability that they declared 
him Bishop. et us mark that the Arians, 
though banished in the reigu of the Emperor, 
were again in the ascendant. The human 
mind knows no boundaries, and persecution 
generally inspires energy. The history of 
the times is little more than a history of con- 
tending factions, and their rivalries resulted 
in a gain for freedom. Some writings highly 
prized by the church were left by St. Am- 
brose. 

St. Augustine, the most illustrious of th: 
Christian Fathers, was born in Numidia, 
A. D. 354, of humble paren and without 
the inheritance of wealth. His early life 
gave little promise of usefulness, but his 
mother, a devout Christian, devoted all the 
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energies of her mind to arouse the talent 
which she believed was ‘hidden by a torpid 
exterior. He studied Greek, rhetoric and 
philosophy, and became a teacher of rhetoric, 
and was afterward appointed Professor in the 
College at Milan. His early life was stained 
by many vices. Having adopted the heresy 
of the Manicheans he was for many years a 
disciple, but it failed to satisfy his ardent|the evening star to the sea, “that I may 
craving for truth. St. Ambrose was attract- | exert a real power over the world.” 

ing the Roman world by the power of his} “Give me your brilliant colors,” said the 
eloquence. Led by curiosity he joined the| ocean to the rainbow, “that I may gladden 


crowd, and became a convert to his teaching. | the hearts of men, instead of affrighting them 
His time and talents were now devoted to the | with my wrath of storm.” 


church ; he was ordained Bishop and became| “Give me your ruddy warmth,” said the 
an eminent preacher and controversialist. rainbow to the fire, “that I may assist in ri- 

He combated with zeal and tenacity the pening the harvest field.” 
opinions of others, maintaining with ardor! [ach one replied that it was impossible; 
that which had been adopted through suffer-| as it was created so it must continue. The 
rose is a censer of summer perfumes. but it 
cannot pour forth a flood of music. The 
nightingale is a fountain of melody; but it 
has not even the brightness of the fire-fly. 
The star is an unquenchable lamp of splendor ; 
but it cannot affright the heart of man with 
the terror of storm. The ocean is one of the 
sublimest objects. of the world: but it has not 
the mild beauty of the bow of promise. And 
why should man be ever striving for some- 
thing he does not possees? On one is be- 
stowed the power of intellect, on another the 
attraction of a loving heart. One can thrill 
the world with a burst of eloquence ; another 
can influence the life with a quiet earnestness. 
e r d The poet can charm it with song, the mer- 
ished by the council. St. Augustine brought | chant enrich it with commerce, the historian 
all the energies of his mind to effect their| enlighten it with the story of bygone times. 
overthrow, and although few, if any, of his} And each one is its benefactor so long as he 
writings have been preserved, his doctrines| remembers that the Great Master has given 
found acceptance in other minds. Thus does} him his work to do and strives to do it as 
history repeat itself; thus does it teach tol-| ever in his sight. 
eration for the opinions of others; with the 
lesson of to-day legibly written—Life—not 
Doctrine. 

In taking a review of the whole subject as 
thrown before us by the lecturer, this impres- 
sion was left upcn the mind of the writer: 
That had the Christian Fathers, so gifted in 
intellect, devoted their energies to the propa- 
=— of that which they knew to be Truth, 

eaving the unknowable where it properly 

belonged, the darkness of the middle ages, 

which succeeded, might have been on 
E. P. C. 


A LESSON OF CONTENTMENT. 


“ Give me your sweet music,” said the rose 
to the nightingale, “that I may enliven the 
garden with melody.” 

“Give me your soft light,” said the night- 
ingaie to the evening star, “that I may flood 
the woodlands with Selghinenn” 

“Give me your strength and motion,” said 



















ing. 

About this time appeared Pelagius, a monk 
of blameless life, with pleasing address and 
great abilities. The doctrines which he 
taught found many adherents; and the fathers 
were again alarmed for the interests of the 
church, so at variance were they with the re- 
ceived opinions that it may not be out of 
place to name them here. He rejected the 
dogma of original sin and denied that man- 
kind were affected by the transgression of 
Adam. That what was within man was suf- 
ficient for his salvation. That prayer was 
only useful as it strengthened the virtue of 
the supplicant. For these and other heresies, 
so-called, he was tried, condemned and ban- 





CHEERFULNESS. 

There are none who can thoughtfully ob- 
serve society without noticing how potent a 
benefactor is cheerfulness. As the rays of 
the sun penetrate darkness, dispel gloom, 
chase away the vapors of night and purify 
the air, warming and animating every sepa- 
rate existence and gladdening the whole face 
of the earth, so cheerfulness comes like a 
bright spirit, clearing away the vapors of dis- 
content, purifying the moral atmosphere, 
penetrating every heart with sympathetic 
gladness and spreading its happy influence 
with beautiful liberality. The question may 
well be asked, if its effects are so benign, 
why is it so rare a blessing? If it is capable 
of shedding so much happiness, why does it 
not overflow from every heart and beam in 
every face? If all recognize it as a universal 
good, why do not all strive to acquire it, that 





A aoop solid bit of work lasts ; if it’s only 
laying a floor down, somebody’s the better 
for its being done well, besides the man that 
does it. 

Let there be in necessary things unity, 
in everything charity; and then there need 
not be in everything uniformity. 
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they may enjoy it themselves and dispense it 
to others? 

Cheerfulness, to a great degree, is a consti- 
tutional matter. Some men are naturally 
sanguine, hopeful and light-hearted. Their 
blood circulates freely, their pulses beat re- 
gularly and their spirits have an elasticity 
that causes them to rebound from pressure. 
The bright side of life naturally presents it- 
self to their minds, and they as naturally 
present it to others in their enlivening pre- 
sence, good humor, ready smile and quick 
sympathy. Others of an opposite tempera- 
ment are sober and gloomy. Life sits heavily 
upon them. They are full of trouble and 
anxiety. They hope little and fear much. 
They enjoy little and suffer much. Their 
presence is a perpetual shadow, hiding all the 
sunlight of hope and joy, and casting a gloom 
wherever it enters. Between these two ex- 
tremes’of temperament there are all degrees, 
tending to either side. 

We do not believe in meekly resigning our- 
selves to our constitutional tendencies, and 
quietly drifting in whatever direction they 


may carry us. Rather should we study their 


bearings, and when we behold danger ahead 
manfully stem the current and steer fora 
safer port. When we discover that any qual- 
ity of mind or heart produces univeral happi- 
ness, & new revelation of duty and responsi- 
bility has dawned upon us. To cultivate 
cheerfulness, then, becomes a duty which ap- 
= to all. But how is it to be done? To 
eign a cheerfulness that we do not feel, to 
pretend light-heartedness when really heavy 
and care-worn, would be a mere insincerity 
that would avail nothing. The basis of a 
cheerful demeanor is undoubtedly a cheer- 
ful spirit, and although by no effort of the 
will can we produce this where it is lacking, 
there are certain mental and moral habits, 
which, if we cultivate them, will do much 
towards cherishing and strengthening it. 

We may, in the first place, resolutely con- 
template the bright portions of life in gene- 
ral, and of our own particular circumstances. 
There is nothing more depressing to the 
mind than to allow it to dwell continually 
on painful subjects. The eye that always 
looks upon black surfaces will soon lose its 
brilliance. There is a habit of brooding over 
troubles and anxieties that weakens the mind 
and robs it of the courage necessary to bear 
them manfully. Every life has its bright 
side, and he who most ore contem- 
plates it, with a thankful heart, is thereby 
cultivating a cheerful —_ There is some- 
thing, too, in having pleasant surroundings. 
Every one who is harassed by numerous petty 
details, perplexed by difficulties he cannot 
solve, or overloaded with work he cannot per- 





form, knows how difficult it is to maintain 
cheerfulness under such circumstance. Yet 
too often they are the result of an overwean- 
ing ambition, which grasps at what is beyond 
the reach, and has to pay the penalty in 


jaded nerves and a fretful disposition. Sys- 


tem and order, the proper divison of labor, 
and the curtailment of business or care with- 
in reasonable limits, will do much to correct 
this evil. Hours for complete relaxation 
should be set aside; enlivening society and 
amusements should be encouraged ; and the 
mind, thus relieved and refreshed, will un- 
consciously reflect the cheering beams that 
have been cast upon it. A tasteful and well- 
ordered home has very much to do with the 
cheerfulness of its inmates. Rich and gor- 
geous appointments are not necessary for 
this; indeed, some of the most gloomy rooms 
ever entered are filled with costly and heavy 
furniture not meant for use. It is the bright, 
cheery and homelike appearance of some 
apartments that is so attractive, and seems to 
chase away many of the shadows that would 
otherwiee darken them. 

Above all, however, the habit of sympathy 
is the hest promoter of cheerfulness, Selfish- 
ness and gloom ever go hand-in-hand, He 
whose heart is fixed on selfish intereste— 
whose eyes are turned inward, and whose 
thoughts are centred upon getting much, and 
giving little, will ever wear a downward look 
and a contracted brow. He shuts himself 
away from the light of human brotherhood 
and the warmth of human affection, and 
grows dark and cold. His disappointments 
are more bitter than those of others—for no 
one shares them ; his successes afford him less 
pleasure—for no one rejoices with him. The 
benevolent man, on the contrary, whose 
sympathies are deep and warm, who delights 
in promoting happiness and soothing sorrow, 
whose heart beats in quick response to the jo 
or woes of his fellow man—will have within 
him a fountain of cheerfulness, from which 
all may draw. If any one is habitually cheer- 
less and joyless, he may be very sure that 
something within or around him is wrony, 
and needs correction. Let him examine his 
life and character, and so purify their springs 
that he may be enabled to shed abroad upon 
the world the aweet and refreshing influence 
that can only emanate from a cheerful spirit. 
—Publie Ledger. 





Tue pleasure of doing good is the only 
one that never wears out. 

It is certainly a very important lesson to 
learn how to enjoy ordi things, and to 
be able to relish your being without the 
transport of some passion or gratification of 
some appetite.—Steele. 
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ANCIENT DISCIPLINE, 
(Continued from page 808) 
Ministers and Elders, 


1724. We tenderly Recommend to Faith- 
ful Friends and especially Ministers and 
Elders to watch over the Flock of Christ in 
their respective places and stations, always 
Approving themselves by their holy Exam- 
ples in Conversation and Conduct to be such 
as faithfully and diligently walk up to the 
Testimony of the Blessed Truth whereunto 
the Lord hath gathered us, in this his Gospel 


ay. 

1730. Declared That it is the sense of this 

meeting (as it hath been the practice of 
Friends for several years past) That any Per- 
son coming forth or offering themselves in 
the Ministry be approved of by the Monthly 
Meeting to which he or she doth belong, and 
by them be Recommended before they are 
permitted to sett in the Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders orto travel abroad in the Min- 
istry. 
1732. The Quarterly Meetings of Bucks 
and Burlington siguify their Dissatisfaction 
with the Yearly Meetiog Minute made here 
in the year 1750 relating to young Ministers 
not being permitted to sitt in the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders before they are recom- 
mended by the Monthly Meeting to which 
they belong, and request this Meeting would 
resume the consideration thereof. 

Which matter is referred to a Committee 
of 14 Friends who are desired to bring their 
sense thereof to the next Yearly Meeting. 

1733. The Friends to whom the Reports of 
Bucks and Burlington Quarters last year was 
referred Report as their Sense, that it might 
become. generally Satisfactory and equally 
useful to have it expressed (“without the 
permission of the Monthly Meeting to which 
the Said Young Ministers belong, first had 
and Signified to the Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders by one of the Elders or other 
weighty Friend belonging to such Monthly 
Meeting, which report was approved by this 
meeting. 

In 1734 the above minute was confirmed. 

1740. This meeting being informed that 
doubts have arisen concerning the intent of 
the Minute of 1714 about the appointment of 
Elders to sitt with Ministers ia their Meet- 
ings. This meeting for the removing thereof 
declares it as their opinion, it ought to be 
understood to extend to the appoiutment of 
prudent Solid Women Friends to that Ser. 
vice as well as of Men. 

1755. It is unanimously agreed that in 
such Quarters where Monthly Meetings of 
Ministers and Elders have not been already 
settled they ought without further delay to be 


amongst Men adorning the doctrine they de- 


Discipline that Solid Women Elders should 
be appointed to sitt therein, and the follow- 
ing Queries were agreed to be proposed at 
such Meetings, viz. : 

1st. Are Ministers and Elders careful duly 
to Attend all their Meetings for Worship and 
Discipline bringing with them as many of 
their families as they can? And are they 
good examples in humble waiting therein not 
giving way to drowsiness. 

2d. Are Ministers Sound in Word and 
doctrine Careful to Minister in the Ability 
God only gives and thereby kept from. bur- 
thening the Living. . 

3d. Are the lives and Conversations of 
Ministers and Elders clean and blameless 


liver to others, being Examples of the be- 
lievers in Word, in Conversation, in Charity, 
in Spirit, in Faith, in Parity. 

4th. Do they rule their own houses well 
bringing their families up in Plainness, which 
Truth still requires in Dress, language and 
true Moderation and are they good Examples 
in those respects themselves. 

5th. Are they Peacemakers in families and 
in the Church, not concerned in raising or 
spreading Evil reports against any, nor busy 
bodies, where they have no proper business? 

6th. Are they careful to maintain the Dis- 
cipline of the Church in every part thereof, 
not to hide even their own families from 
Truths judgment, if occasion be given, but 
impartially administer Justice as faithful ser- 
vants in the house of God? 

7th. Do any travel abroad as Ministers 
without being first recommended to and ac- 
cepted by the Quarterly Meeting they belong 
to as such? And do any appoint Meetings 
out of the limits of the Quarterly Meeting 
they belong to, without a certificate from 
their Monthly Meeting of Business, or the 
concurrence thereof? 

8th. Are Ministers and Elders in Unity 
ove with another and with the Meeting they 
belong to; harmonously laboring together 
for Truth’s honour and Careful to give no 
just occasion of offence to either Jew, Gen- 
tile or to the household of Faith ? 

9th. Do you watth over one another for 
Good to help those who are young in the 
Ministry in the right line discouraging for- 
ward Spirits that run into words without Life 
and Power, advising against Affectation of 
Tones and Gestures and every thing which 
would hurt their service, yet encouraging the 
humble careful traveller, speaking a word in 
due season to them that are weary? And let 
all dwell in that which gives ability to labor 
succeasfully in the Church of Christ. 

And it is the judgment of this mee.ing that 


established and szreable to the Rules of our! no Ministers should travel io Truths Service 
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to parts beyond the seas, without the concur- 
rence of both the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of business, to which he or she be- 
longs, signified by an indorsement made at 
the Quarterly Meeting on the certificate 
granted by the Monthly Meeting and as the 
most weighty clear oa deliberate evidence 
should be obtained on the undertaking this 
important service, in which the reputation of 
Truth is immediately concerned, it is there- 
fore earnestly recommended that unless such 
considerations should prevent, which the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meeting may judge 
sufficient, ‘the approbation of the General 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders should be 
likewise obtained on such occasions. 


1755. It is recommended to the several 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings to collect 
as full as they can some account of what 
Ministers and Elders have deceased in their 
respective Meetings, since the last account 
was sent into this Meeting, and such Me- 
morials as they think necessary concerning 
such whose lives and doctrine are still re- 
membered with a sweet savour among them, 
and the particular care of Friends is desired 
every Year hereafter to send up such ac- 
counts to the Yearly Meeting, that our con- 
cern may thereby be manifested to preserve 
the Name of the Righteous in remembrance. 

1765. Also agreed that the seven following 
be here after read and Considered in the 
Meetings of Ministers and Elders. and that 
it may be sufficient to make a general report 
in writing to the Quarterly Meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders, three times in the year, 
comprehending a clear and intelligible ac- 


count of the State of Ministers and Elders in 


their respective Stations ; and that particular 
and distinct answers be given in writing to 
the said seven Queries from each Monthly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders once a year, 
to the Quarterly Meeting preceding the Year- 
ly Meeting and particular and distinct an- 
swers transmitted from thence to the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

Of these queries the 1st and 7th are the 
same as just given, the 2d, 4th and 5th have 
immaterial verbal changes. In the 6th the 
words “ of the church” and “in the house of 
God” are omitted. The 3d includes that part 
of the 3d as given to “ men,’ adding the 8th 
with a slight change to suit the connection 
and substituting “ offence to any” for the con- 
eluding words.. 

The former 9)h Query and the remainder 
of the 3d are placed as advices. 

In 1795 the 1st Query was revised to read 

ist. Are Ministers and Elders careful to 
attend Meetings for divine worship, and in 
bringing their families with them ; and are 
they careful to attend Meetings for Discipline 


and to encourage such of their families to 
this Duty as are of proper age and suitable 
deportment; and are they good examples in 
humble waiting, not giving way to drowsiness. 
In 1806 these queries were mane A > 
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A desire to hear through thy own pen of 
thy faring brings me to thee this quiet sab- 
bath afternoon. Our meeting this morning 
was quite large and was to me a season of 
favor. A time in which the spirit rose above 
earthly things, in a secret song of thanks- 
giving and praise to our great Creator, that 
His mercies are new every morning—His 
blessing withheld not in the evening—and His 
holy guardian care around us in the noontide 
brightness as in the midnight gloom. When 
this fullness of feeling is our portion, tempta- 
tion seems to stand aloof. ‘There is no foot- 
hold for its insinuations. The love that fills 
our hearts goes out to our neighbor, and there 
arises from the spirit the grand anthem, 
“ Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth 
and good will toward men.” 

But we do not tarry here long, at least 
that is my experience. We have to descend 
from the meunt; still, we may not forget'these 
seasons of gladness and their ministrations 
help us. They are incentives to greater faith- 
fulness and trustfulness, and earnestness of 
desire that we may be more worthy to receive 
the glory and brightness of our Father’s love, 
when it pours in and floods the heart with 
thanksgiving. 

Our invalid is somewhat better. Gets out 
to meeting, but often feels discouraged. His 
inability to do anything has, I think, much 
to do with this feeling; but he has many evi- 
dences of heavenly remembrance and seasons 
not a few, when he can acknowledge that the 
“ banner over him is love.” 





My mind has turned toward you all this 
day, and I would much love to meet with you 
this morning in social worship, and in the 
afternoon take my place at the school, in 
which I have long been so pleasantly en- 
gaged, and now that I am separated from it 
I often feel that if it was not of benefit to 
the children it was much to me, for I can 
truly say, I learned much. I am glad to 
hear so good a report of the school, and I am 
especially pleased to hear that you occasion- 
ally have the company, at your small even- 
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ing meetings, of several of your oldest pupils. 
Their willingness to come so far as many have 
to walk to sit with you is surely encouraging, 
and must make you feel that your labor of 
love, in devoting to them your First-day af- 
a = been in vain. 
iends are very kind, and a 

ome I should meni oll them, ikon 
heart is so much with some of you, and I so 
much miss my meeting, that it would be hard 
to do so. 

I feel a great interest in our dear youn 
friends and , may they hol 
fast their faith without wavering. 

As I mingle with the world and different 
religious professors I feel more and more 
thankful that I have accepted a faith that is 
stripped of all externals, and which leaves 
the soul to draw its nourishment fresh from 
the Fountain every day. 

I have met with many who have never be- 
fore seen a Friend, and i have been subject 
to many questions as to our principles. I 
trust I have been able to give a clear reason 
for the hope that is in me, and I can truly 
say the people generally hear me gladly. 








Mucs talk on religious subjects may be 
compared to great reactions, which are prett; 
sure indications of approaching bankruptcy. 
— Geo. Dill 

WHEN we are alone, we have our thoughts 
to watch; in the family, our tempers; in 
company, our tongues. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 21, 1874: 





Nore.—It will be well for thisé+who wish 
to subscribe for Friends’ Intelligencéy’to send 
their address without delay to theAgent 
John Comly, No. 144 N. Seventh St., and if 
there are any who wish to discontinue their 
subscriptions, such should notify him at once. 

s@>-TeRmMs—PAaYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Our Parer.—With this number the pres. 
ent Vol. of the “ Intelligencer ” closes. 

In retrospect we are brought into close prox- 
imity with the past, and we believe that 
throughout the year there has been an unte- 
mitted effort, so far as practicable, to adapt 
the contents of our paper to the-wants of our 
readers both old and young. Ifall have not 
been please the failure can readily be ac- 
counted for, when we remember the variety 
of tastes, the different degrees of intellectual 


, 
were ae ~~ 


culture and of religious experience existing 
among its readers. 

The judgment or criticisms of some of these 
have not, we have thought, always been tem- 
pered with charity, cr in reference to the 
equal right of another to entertain views 
which do not harmonize with our own. Yet 
we have been gratified to observe a marked 
improvement in this particular, and would 
encourage a still greater ‘liberality, with the, 
belief that in non-essentials we may safely 
differ, if the faith be firmly established upon 
the Rock which is eternal and immmoyable. 
If Christ—the Light—be our guiding Star, 
we have naught to fedr although our paths 
may diverge somewhat. 

The teachings of Jesus form ample scope 
for this liberty. There is deep instruction in 
His rebuke to His disciples, when upon a cer- 
tain occasion they had forbidden others to 
speak in His name,because they followed not. 
after them. 


Our “ Fundamental Principle ” is increas- 


Y | ingly appreciated as intercourse with our fel- 


low men unfolds the dependence which is 
placed by many upon doctrines founded in 
mystery, and adhered to at the expense of in- 


dividual thought, and the exercise of an en- 


lightened reason. And in proportion as 
we enjoy the conviction that Truth is simple, 
and a knowledge of it is to be derived through 
the Light which has appeared unto all men 
that they may not walk in darkness, but have 
the light of life, we are concerned that our 
younger members especially should become ac- 
quainted with its teachings in their own 
breasts,—whereby they will not only be pre- 
pared to “ give a reason for the hope that is 
in them,” but will realize the blessed truth 
that He who is within them is greater than 
he that is in the world. 


This is the sure safeguard from temptation 
—the mighty bulwark against the sin and in- 
iquity which abound in the earth. 


If encouragement shall have been derived 
from our pages to seek “the better way,” 
which lies in obedience to the inshinings of 
heavenly light, we shall not have missed our 
aim, and may hope, if not for an increase, 
for a continuancé of the support which we 
have heretofore received. 
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MARRIED. 


GARRETT—SPEAKMAN.—On the evening of the 
11th inst., at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
1528 Cherry St., Philadelphia, under the care of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends, Maurice 
Garrett of Wilmington, Delaware, to Virginia J., 
daughter of Thomas H. Speakman. 

BROSIUS—HOOPES.—On Second month 12th, 
1874, at the house of F. Pratt Hoopes, with the ap- 
probation of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Au- 
oe Brosius to Mary J. Hoopes, all of Chester 

+ £a. 

BARNARD—SCARLETT.—On Fifth-day, the 8th 
of First mo., 1874, at the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
Amos Barnard and Lizzie 4. Scarlett, both of New 


- Garden, Pa. 


—_--——-s0e 
DIED. 


ASH.—On the morning of the 21st of First mo., 
1874, at the residence of her father Robert P. Ash, 
Buckingham, Bucks Co., Pa., Mary Ash, a member 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

BOGARDUS.—At the residence of her son-in- 
law, Giles Brown, in Binghampton, Madison Co., N. 
Y., on the 7th of Tenth mo., 1874, Phebe 
C. Bogardus, wife of Lewis M. Bogardus, 
formerly of DeRuyter, in the 65th year of her 
age ; ® consistent and exemplary member of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Her body was taken for interment 
to DeRuyter. Her illness was attended with severe 
suffering, which she bore with the patience and 
meekness of a Christian. She manifested great care 
for her family, and was thoughtful of others until 
the last, but was enabled to resign them unto the 
hands of Him whose all sustaining presence had 
long been her comfort and support- In her death 
many have lost a tender, sympathetic friend, and 
among the needy poor her memory will long be 
treasured, as one whose generous hand was ever 
open for their relief. Knowing that her peace was 
fully made, we mourn for her not without hope. 

JACKSON.—Ann P. Jackson, of West Chester, 
In the 82d year of her age; a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

NEWPORT.—On the evening of the 9th inst., 
Jesse W. Newport, aged 80 years; a member of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting Pa. 

PROCTER.—Suddenly of disease of the heart on 
Third-day morning, 10th inst., William Procter, Jr., 
in the 57th year of his age; a member of Spruce 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. This valued 


.. Friend was professor of theoretical and practical 


pharmacy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
and his death will leave a blank in this department 
of science, which cannot be easily filled. Many 
years of his life have been devoted to advancing the 
profession of pharmacy, and the contributions of 
his pen have made his name extensively known, 
both at home and abroad. On the evening of the 
9th inst. he was engaged in lecturing on his favorite 
theme to a large class of young men, and on return- 
ing home was cheerful and apparently as well as 
usual. Soon after retiring his breathing became 
labored : nd the vital spark took its flight. Asa 
man he was simple and unostentatious in manners 
and habits, honest and upright in conduct, and his 
conscientiousness was proverbial among his asso- 
ciates. Making but little profession, he was faithful 
and sincere in the fulfilment of every-day duties, and 
his life was an illustration of the practical Obris- 
tian. He has left upon the minds of survivors, the 
consoling assurance that he has entered upon the 
rest prepared for the righteous. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATURAL 
HISTORY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 
BY J. G. HUNT. 
(Concluded from page 812.) 


You would not pardon me if I were to 
pass over in silence our Club visit to the 
sea. The coast at Atlantic City is not re- 
markable for the richness of its fauna, nor 
the beauty of its flora; yet we found in the 
personality of the ocean, in its immensity, 
in its sublime representation of force, and in 
its tumbling breakers, and racing and van- 
ishing white-capped waves, its marvelous gra- 
dations of color, ample compensation for a 
day spent on the beach. Oar sail beyond the 
inlet, out on the swelling waves, now lifted 
on’ their curling tops, then plunging into the 
trough of the boiling sea, until cheeks grew 
white and an unwonted silence crept over the 
crew—a silence enforced, perhaps, by a full 
perception of the wild beauty and sublimity 
of the situation, perhaps by other causes— 
some members wi sencliant. Our white sai} 
wafted us, too, into calmer water, up among 
the oyster beds, where enthusiastic men were 
wadiog about like flamingoes, gathering the 
oysters into heaps before sending them into 
market. New sensations, novel and fresh 
emotions, are as precious to the student as 
new species of animals, or plants which are 
yet undescribed. I will not say that we have 
too many registering machines in the world 
of science, but I do think if we had more 
tongues to tell the thoughts which cluster 
around our vivid perceptions of the beautiful 
and the grand in nature; if we had more inter- 
preters of those deeper emotions which some- 
times stir the soul as the tides stir the sea, 
our lives would be richer, because the finest 
results of scientific work would be thus ad- 
dressed to the general public who could appreci- 
ate such compensation, but who cannot esti- 
mate the severer facts of science. 

On the beach, still wet with the retreating 
tide, only the green ulva, polysiphonia, and 
callithamnias much broken by the waves, re- 
warded our search. But a creature some 
higher in organization than these plants con- 
tributed its share to the satisfaction of the 
Club. A living “squid,” belonging to the 
cephalopod mollusca, was found in the wet 
sand. Portions of its body, on being touched 
with the finger, rapidly changed in color 
from a rosy tint to a valet white. The skin 
of this animal, although quite dense and firm 
as a protective covering, is nevertheless mov- 
able and easily a little displaced by pressure, 
In fact it seems to be composed of layers of 
elastic tissue, contractile perhaps at the will 
of the animal. Ina layer of this skin just 
beneath the surface were innumerable bright 
and carmine spote—the so called chromato- 
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phores. These pigment cells are contractile 
and present very different forms. From 
round or oval outlines they give off numer- 
ous prolongations, retract and radiate in 
many directions. These alterations in form 
and color may be observed in a piece of skin 
taken from the living creature and placed 
under the microscope. Its two curved and 
strongly developed jaws, resembling those of 
@ parrot, and its one transparent bone extend- 
ing the length of the body, its curious ink- 
sacks filled with colored liquid, and eyes at- 
taining a fuller development than in any other 
order of mollusca, were studied in detail by 
the Club. But most interesting of all were the 
beautiful and curious suctorial disks arming 
its tentacula. Each disk is a thick fleshy, 
adhesive organ, circular in outline, and has 
developed in its circumference a thin, bony, 
serrated ring, armed with sharp, short and 
curved teeth, while strong muscular fibres 
radiate towards the central cavity. This 
cavity descends into the tentaculum of the 
animal, and contains a conical projection of 
elastic tissue, like the piston of a syringe. 
“When the sucker is applied to a surface for 
the purpose of adhesion, this piston, having 
been previously raised to fill the cavity, is 
retracted, and a vacuum is produced, which 
may be further increased by retraction of the 
plicated central portion of the disk. So ad- 
mirably are these air-pumps constructed, and 
80 tenacious is their grasp, that when they have 
once seized their prey it cannot possibly dis- 
engage itself from:their murderous embrace.”* 
he important subject of respiration, in 
both its types, aerial and aquatic, with the di- 
versity of organs set apart to accomplish this 
vital function in both invertebrates and ver- 
tebrates, has been a subject of study in the 
Club during the year, but I cannot linger in 
this report to gather up even the cardinal 
facts or to recall the demonstrations. This, 
with much other profitable matter, must be 
relegated to the custody of recollection, my 
office being only to call up, perhaps, forgotten 
memories, or to select a few facts from the 
unclassified past, and arrange them, like 
flowers in a boquet, that their fragrance may 
be more enduring, and may remain for our 
refreshment and delight. 
The diversity in pursuit and taste always to 
be found in a number of thoughtful people, 
has brought a corresponding diversity of sub- 
jects before the Club. , The insects which sport 
in beauty in the summer sun, or chase their 
retreating prey on wings more agile and vig- 
orous than those of the eagle in comparison 
of size, and with a volition so savage that its 
gratification seems the only object, have been 


* Hartwig, ‘‘The Sea and its Living Wonders.” 
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subjects of study at our past meetings. The 
order Neuroptera, with some history of its 
transformations, illustrated with natural spe- 
cimens remarkable for brilliancy and richness 
of color, has been studied. The genera Agrion 
and Chrysopa are not excelled in beauty, 
perhaps by any other insects, and such colors 
as tint their wings are not mixed on a pain- 
ter’s pallet; like flashing sunbeams playing 
among flowers they flit among the green 
leaves where the green aphis lives. and “ well 
they know how to empty his soft fat body, at 
the rate of three in half a minute.” 


“About the first of July the Orgyia anti- 
qua or vaporer moth was observed devastating 
the maple leaves in the squares of our city. 
The caterpillars of this moth do not associate 
in colonies like others of their order, but are 
independent} each being able to take care of 
itself. About the middle of July they de 
scended from the trees in great numbers, 
swinging from the branches and stretching a 
silken cord to the ground; then, after crawl- 
ing up posts or trunks of the trees, commenced 
their cocoons, which they formed of whitish 
silken threads woven so loosely tiat the in- 
closed chrysalids could be seen through their 
walls, Hairs derived from the caterpillars 
themselves were used in constructing these 
cocoons. Most of them were placed on the 
trunks and under-sides of the limbs, and 
even under the benches and railings in the 
squares. While in the cocoons they were 
often attacked by the ichneumons, and it was 
interesting to watch them moving with rest- 
less energy among the cocoons; now and then 
pausing for a moment over one, it would dart 
its long and slender ovipositor into the un- 
suspecting chrysalis, and then with utmost 
unconcern continue its search, leaving ite 
victim writhing in agony, but which, after a 
time, quieted down to dcse away the remain- 
der of itsshort existence, for the parasitic egg 
hatches early, and feeding’ upon the fatty 
matter of the larva soon exhausts its energies. 
About the first of August, the moths made 
their appearance: the males were not readil 
discovered, as they lay close against the bar 
of the trees, which they nearly resemble in 
color; but the females were more readily 
found, and upon nearly every tree and post 
were seen multitudes depositing eggs. The 
wings of the females are rudimentary, and 
can scarcely be seen when alive; they there- 
fore cannot fly, and merely crawl from the 
inner to the outer side of their cocoons. The 
eggs are placed on the outside of the cocoon 
from which the insect came, and are envel- 
oped in a large quantity of viscid whitish 
matter, which glues them to the cocoon, and 


~ | hardening by exposure protects these curious 


! nests from the storms of winter. 
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‘The sparrows in the square did not eat 
these caterpillara, probably on account of the 
numerous hairs which cover their bodies, and 
which discharge an excretion quite irritating 
to delicate skins.” 


To our study of parasitic plants we entered 
a@ field presenting many anomalies of form 
and habit, but so rich and uncultivated that 
future work only will prepare the soil to 
bring forth aharvest most profitable to the 
Club. Without much further study we may 
not even speculate upon the significance of 
parasitism in the vegetable kingdom. and 
while we eee the fact we can describe only the 
isolated phenomena. If we make a fine 
transverse section through the-stem of a ru- 
bus, around which our common dodder has 
wound its golden parasitic threads, we may 
see the structural’ elements which come in 
contact. I am a convert to the belief in the 
necessity to see all visible structural elements 
im any organization before venturing to ex 
plain function. The dodder grasps the rubus 
by coiling its stem snake-like around it. The 
surface of the dodder thus brought in contact 
with the rubus is differentiated into columnar 
cells with delicate walls, the 545 of an inch 
in length, and fitting with graftlike accuracy 
the outer row of cells in the bark of the ru- 
bus. This union of the parasitic cells with 
those of the rubus is so intimate that a ce. 
menting substance is developed between them 
and the line of contact may be stained like 
the lines of cell-contact elsewhere. The bark 
cells of the rubus are not destroyed by this 
contact, but remain active and reveal their 
usual thickening deposits within. At other 
points of contact the hungry parasite breaks 
through these columnar cells in its own tissue 
and thrusts nail like processes or roots through 
the seven or eight rows of firm bark-cells of 
the 'rubus quite into the pith. The entire fi. 
bro-vascular bundle with its investing thick- 
ened cells is carried in this way among the 
succuleat cell structures of the plant on 
whose sap it feeds, getting thus probably a 
doubly sure and doubly necessary supply 
from the cells of the bark by means of its 
ows columnar cells,and from its root-like 
fingers, which tap the life currents of the ru- 
bus at their central fountains. The tentacles 
of the mollusk we studied a little while ago 
are not more wonderful, though of different 
function, perhaps, than these sucker: of the 
dodder. Softer at firat contact than an in- 


fant’s finger, they press steadily on uatil, by 
@ process of growth, the parasitic cells creep 
in among those on which they feed. If art 
could imitate more closely this natural graft 
ing of the vegetable parasites it might become 
poseible to rear on one common stock more 
varieties of piavts than we now think possi- 
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ble. All efforts to cause the dodder to adhere 
to cryptogams have been fruitless ; it is prob- 
able, therefore, the sap of flowering plants 
only can give it nutrition. 


In the interesting department of special 
microscopic work, the members of the Club 
have not been altogether idle throughout the 
year. An algz, not before recorded in our 
flora, to my knowledge, was detected last July 
in the basin at the Camden waterworks, New 
Jersey. On examining this water microscop- 
ically, I found it saturated with a plant be- 
longing to the Nostochacee, diffused in gela- 
tinous masses of opalescent faint olive-green 
color. 

These jelly like masses were much broken 
up, indeterminate in form, and they enveloped 
innumerable spiral and brittle filaments, each 
having from three to fifteen turns. Cells of 
two kinds make up these filaments. Several 
subquadrate cells, about x;'55 of an inch in 
diameter, are arranged in linear series; then 
at regular intervals, globular cella—perhaps 
heterocysts—of equal size as the other cells 
are interposed. All the cells are filled with 
granular contents. Owing to the extremely 
brittle character of these filaments it was 
impossible to tell how many spirals completed 
an adult plant. If placed in pure water all 
the celle became quickly, separated, aud the 
ripest exploded like miniature bombs, scatter- 
ing their granular contents all around. This 
made it very difficult to preserve a specimen 
unbroken, but’ the difficulty was overcome by 
using a medium of glycerin alcohol and wa- 
ter, nearly the specific gravity of that belong- 
ing to the plant. It is possible this is the 
same plant Mr. Thompson found in Lake 
Ballyurain, near Belfast, Ireland, and de- 
scribed in Mag. Nat. Hist. for 1837, as Tri- 
chormus Thomsonii. His figure is rade, and 
fails to give the character of our plant clear- 
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It is characteristic of the Nostoschacee to 
increase with great rapidity under peculiar 
conditions. During June, this year, little or 
no rain fell on the Camden basin for nearly 
thirty consecutive days, and the sun shone 
with almost unobstructed power on the still 
surface of the water. These are all the known 
conditions which marked the appearance of 
this curious plant at that place, and if our 
ignorance of cause and result forbids specu- 
lation reaching beyond ascertained facts 10 
similar cases, we may, nevertheless, smile 
with distrust or commiseration at those pre- 
mature pseudo scientific conjectures which 
find causes for the origin of things in regions 
beyond our clear comprehension. 

By help of new processes of demon- 
stration, not practiced elsew!::-e, we succeed 
ia dispensing largely with the necessity for 
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dissection, and are thus enabled to demon- 
strate many delicate structural arrangements 
in all their natural relationship of parts. 
The crystals, raphides, and cystoliths, scat- 
tered so abundantly in plant tissues, and 
whose significance we cannot yet read; the 
delicate and beautiful special cells for hold- 
ing the aromatic or essential oils in many 
fragrant plants, we can now study in all their. 
marvellous perfection without mutilation or 
structural change. The recently-discovered 
absorbent organs, located in leaves at the ter- 
minations ofthe veins in many cases,and which 
Herbert Spencer demonstrated only after 
elaborate dissection, become entirely trans- 
parent under the lenses used by the Club; 
and thus, when kindly and rightly solicited, 
and in that love which becomes enthusiastic 
with all earnest students, do our friends the 
plants give up their long-kept eecrets. No 
words that I can employ would give dimmest 
conception of the complex and beautiful cell 
structures revealed in this way, in the transpa- 
rent leaf of Sanguinarid. The epidermal cells, 
with sinuous outlines on the upper and lower 
surfaces, may be seen to be distinct from the 
true cuticle, a point often obscure in the minds 
of botanists, then the parenchymal cells of 
many forms, reaching out processes like 
friendly hands to join their fellows on either 
side, all distinctly nucleated, with all the inter- 
cellular spaces, we study now st one view. 
Doubtless, the day is coming in which a pro- 
founder study of cell forms and of cell posi- 
tion in plants will assume more importance 
_in specific descriptions; even now we may 
decide between doubtful species in rome ferns, 
by means of the peculiar marginal cells to be 
always found in the fronds. Weare familiar 
too, in our Club work, with the latex vessels 
rendered apparent throughout the entire leaf 
without dissection, forming a complex system 


of anastomosing vessels, whose direction and | 


distribution differ widely from that of the 
veins in many leaves, showing, by our pro- 
cesses of demonstration, the existence of dis- 
tinct vascular walls. In some leaves, more- 
over, we have detected reservoirs for the latex, 
distinct from the vascular system, lying like 
innumerable lakelets in the parenchymal tis- 
sues, and filled with milky sap in the living 
leaf. These delicate organs are among the 
most difficult to study in natural position, but 
all such hindrance disappears before our new 
processes of investigation. 


We have gathered the floating heart, Lim- 
um lacunosum, from its soft cradle on 

the brown lakes and ponds of Jersey. Im- 
bedded within this leaf are organs of curious 
and irregular form, giving off many curved 
or straight processes, organs having structu- 
ral peculiarities unlike all other plant tissues 
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and possessing a physiological significance of 
much interest, but whose existence is unknown 
to botanists. I believe they are air reservoirs, 
because in life they are filled with air, and 
thus the floating heart rides securely on the 
water, bouyed up by innumerable life-pre- 
servers which no slight accident will displace. 
The veins in this leaf are rudimentary or but 
slightly developed ; the fibro-vascular tissue 
in them is exceedingly delicate, and the con- 
tiguous supporting cells, which are found so 
abundantly in leaves pendant from branches 
and swayed by the winds, are nearly absent 
in Limnanthemum, and this significant fact is 
only one in & long series which must be re- 
cognized in all attempts to explain the exist- 
ence of special structures in organization. 
But I am warned that this imperfect report 
of our work and of our play must conclude. 
The flowers have bidden us adieu, the beau- 
tiful birds that sang so sweetly in the summer 
time have gone into warmer climes, the green 
fields and pathleas woods which lured us in 
the past are undressed and asleep, but all will 
return with the vernal sun. ot things but 
thoughts feed the intellectual life, and he who 
has most of thought knows most of life. 
What men think is more beautiful and endur- 
ing than their deeds, and that life which em- 
bodies and uses most thought is the richest and 
the best. The fashionable world is illumi- 
nated by asun which gives only a yellow 
light, but happily a higher standard than gold 
regulates values in the intellectual life. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN RUSSIA. 
Translated from the French of Alfred Rambaud. 
BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


To one interested in types and physiogno- 
mies @ class-room in a Russian gymnasium 
presents an interesting collection. 


In order to have an idea of the teaching in 
the Russian gymnasia we will follow the 
French from class to class. In the lower 
classes we find them occupied with the first 
difficulties of reading, the uames, conjuga- 
tions, etc. The majority of the little girls 


not understanding French well, the lesson 
must be given in Russian, but the mistrese 
takes care to give also a French translation 
of what she says,so as to educate the ear. 
Here can be seen at once the great facility 
with which the Russian organs accommodate 
themselves to the sounds of the French lan- 
guage. There is already a marked difference 
of pronunciation between the little Russian 
and the little German student. 

The children are accustomed to make rapid 
oral translations from Russian to French and 
from French to Russian. While one reci'es 
sentences in French, another writes them on 
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the blackboard. It was wonderful to see 
with what care a little girl of elevén or twelve, 
stimulated by the presence of the inspector 
and perhaps of the visitor, traces the down 
and up strokes, puts words in columns, un- 
derlining, when desired, either verbs or,nouns 
without seeming to see or to listen to any- 
thing else. In the upper classes the lesson is 
given in French, the questions and answers 
being all in this language. By the perfection 
of the pronunciation one would think himself 
in a French class where the language was 
spoken without any provincial accent. 

But the bell strikes and the school pass 
out into the corriders to enjoy five minutes’ 
rest. Then there is an animation and move- 
ment easily understood when one hes been 
seated for a long time, like the buzzing of a 
vast hive of bees. Great and small, the pu- 
pils of the highor and lower classes mingle 
and talk freely. . If it be the noon 
recess, the lunch baskets are opened and the 
desks are transformed into frugal tables. In 
some of the gymnasia a sideboard may be 
found, where one can obtain a cup of broth or 
of chocolate. 


Such is the organization of the Russian 
gymnasia in its essential features. These may 
be found in other countries, but nowhere, per- 
haps, established on so vast a scale or with so 
uniform a plan; nowhere else has the sover- 
eign shown for them so great a care. 

In 1872, when the Empress was unable to 
be present, she sent a telegram from Linadia, 
where she then was, congratulating the grad- 
uates of the gymnasium and wishing them 
happiness upon their entrance into life. 

The instruction of women is also of prime 
moment in public opinion. Nothing can ar- 
rest the movement of the gymnasia. The 
number of applications for admission has 
grown to be so large that classes are being 
added to all the schools, and new schools are 
contemplated. The gymnasia have now their 
own presses and books, and manuals are pub- 
lished specially for them. They have alsoa 
journal, La Feuille Pedagogique, which ap- 
pears periodically, like the Berliner Blatter 
fur Schule and Erziehung. It publishes all 
official acts relating to the gymnasia, and 
special articles on the utility of the living 
languages, the duty which the pupil ought to 
perform at home, the duty of the family in 
education, etc. Its aim is, according to Froh- 
lich, to bring into relation the school and the 
family for a common work, and to secure the 
co-operation of parents by keeping them in- 
formed of the state of the principal questions 
of education. In one word, the female gym- 
nasia have become a part of Russia. They 





























are preferred to the institutes, especially be- 


cause they do not remove the child from 





home. However, that all may be accommo- 
dated, there are near some of the female gym- 
nasia boarding-houses which are subject to 
the superinten 
tion. 


ce of the school administra- 


Nothing assuredly will contribute more to 


the progress of the middle class in Russia—a 
class not very numerous, but already very la- 
borious and intelligent-than these institutions, 
The middle class in Russia tends to a concen- 
tration of all its force. It contains a part of 
those who are called noble, and is continually 
augmented by additions from the people. 
The distance is much diminished between the 
wife of a judge and the wife of a merchant, 
when the former remembers that the latter 
was a fellow-sudent at the Gymnasium Maria. 
The different elements of the female middle 
class are fusing in the gymnasia as much as 
those of the men of the middle class, Female 
rivalry, pride, vanity which break up societ 
with so much power, are weak before the sol- 
idarity which a common education, an equal 
instruction, bring. Such is the first social 
advantage of the female gymnasium. Some 
of the objections do not seem well founded. 
It is said that it may create a learned prole- 
tariat, It is true that many girls graduate 
from the gymnasia, who, besides being well 
educated, are also poor; but were they rich 
before they entered, could they have support- 
ed themselves better if they had not entered 
it? Has the instruction which they have re- 
ceived deprived them of a single one of the 
ways of labor which any ordinary woman 
possesses, and does it not assure to them new 
resources, a@ more Incrative and honorable 
field of labor? A young girl who, by her own 
exertion, has become mistress in a gymnasi- 


um, is in a situation which every other one 
might envy. She earns her own livelihood, 


often supports others. She is truly emanci- 
— and possesses true independence. She 


as no need of entering upon a hasty or 
—— marriage in order to secure what 
is called a position, for she has conquered one 
for herself, and she is under obligations to no 
one for it. Nothing hastens her, for she is not 
dependent upon her family for support, and if 
marriage at last wins her from her official 
situation, she has secured for herself an intel- 
lectual and moral dignity which gives her the 
right of choosing from the higher ranks of 
society. Even if we consider the woman who, 
in the gymnasium or the normal school, has 
sought not a career of which she has no need, 
but solely intellectual culture, how much 
more able is she to conquer in the struggles of 
life, before the years have brought to her the 
experience whose place nothing can supply. 
How many more advantages has she for ap- 
preciating and knowing men ; for between an 
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educated girl and young men subjects of con- 
versation are multiplied, because many stud- 
ies are in common, and the qualities and the 
defects of mind or heart are much better re- 
vealed the more varied the conversation. 
One ceases to be an enigma for the other, and 
if they choose each other it is for some ration- 
al reason. . ; : ; ‘ . ° 

We quote the words of M. Dupanloup, the 
Bishop of Orleans: “ What! you would ar- 
reat the development of the divine work, of a 
mind in which God has implanted a germ of 
ideal life! You respect this gift in a man, 
because it is to be of use in practical life, that 
is to say, when it helps him to acquire money 
and to rise in the social scale, but because 
great talent in a woman is lees lucrative, you 
would crush it out? The dangerous thing for 
a woman is half knowledge, half talent, 
which, while it opens to her view wider hori- 
zons, does not give her the strength to reach 
them, makes her believe that she knows that 
of which she is really ignorant, and arouses 
in her mind a restlessness and a pride which 
betray her often into the saddest follies. If 
you do not supply this flame with its proper 
food, it will fovea the grossest food on 
earth.” 

A young woman, like a young map, always 
desires to exhibit recently-acquired knowledge. 
This tendency is especially seen when they 
are about to pass an examination, and are, as 

. it were, permeated with this eubject—a disa- 
greeable transitional epoch. The woman 
regains more quickiy than the man grace, 
eace and a certain modesty which always ac- 
companies more learning, arising from a dis- 
trust of the same learning. The moment at 
which a man and woman appear to greatest 
advantage, is when they have known much 
and commence to forget much. 

We must add to the advantages already 
spoken of with regard to the relation of 
classes and to the relation of the sexes, which 
cannot fail to result from so well organized an 


education of woman, the advantage that; 


these women themeelves as mothers will com- 
municate to their sons their acquired knowl- 
edge. Those who fear that women will] be 
taught too much, do not consider sufficiently 
the influence which they have over their 
children. They contribute largely to make 
or to unmake nations. 


PRAYER. 


When prayer delights the least, then learn to say, 
Soul, now is greatest need that thou shouldst pray. 


Crooked and warped I am, and I would fain 
Straighten myself by thy right line again. 


Oh, come, warm sun, and ripen my late fruits, 
Pierce, genial showers, down to my parched roots. 
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My well is bitter; cast therein the tree; 
That sweet henceforth its brackish waves may be. 


Say, what is prayer, when it is prayer indeed ? 
The mighty utterance of a mighty need. 


The maa is praying who doth press with might 
Out of his darkness into God’s own light. 


White heat the iron in the furnace won, 
Witharawn from thence. ’twas cold and bard anon. 


Flowers, from their stalk divided, presently 
Droop, fail and wither in the gazer’s eye. 


The greenest leaf, divided from its stem, 
To speedy withering doth itself condemn. 


The largest river, from its fountain-head 
Cut off, leaves soon a parched and dusty bed. 


All things that live from God their sustenance wait, 
And sun acd moon are beggars at his gate. 


All skirts extended of thy mantle bold 
When angel hands from heaven are scattering gold. 
—R. C. Trench. 


a 
MY GUEST. 
How shall He bend His kingly brow, crown-laden 
To pass tke threshold of my humble door? 


Or with those feet that starry courts have trodden, 
Press the unsightly barrenness of my floor ?!:*’ 


My fire burned low—the wind without was wailing 
Its dirge for summer, ard the days gone by— 
Behind the drift of stormy clouds low trailing, 
The Christmas sun dropped down the western sky. 


Yet while I spake, my garden gates swung slowly ; 
Before my door, a stranger knocking stood, 

A solemn hush as of a presence holy, 
Softened the gloom of my despondent mood. 


“Enter” I said. Tke outer wind’s rough riot 
Fell to a whisper, ’round his coming feet ; 
The western cloud-rack floated into quiet 
As of a summer twilight, fair and sweet. 


Straightway the embers pale and white with ashes, 
Glimmered and glowed in luminous accord, 
While in the brightness of their quivering flashes, 
I saw my guest none other than the Lord! 


Abashed,I rose. “Oh gracious King and Saviour, 
I mourn my poverty, and low estate. 

How shall | rightly meet euch royal fator, 
Or grant Thee welcome eg shall suit Thy state ?” 


My humble guest-chair rose in sta‘ure stately, 
Jnto a throne, most beauteous to see, i 

And my poor floor, so worn and warped but lately, 
Stretched a broad pavement fitting His degree. 


Then made He answer, “ Not in place, but Spirit, 
* May My disciples fittest welcome make. 
Till my poor children do their wealth inherit, 
So I the Lord, would of their need partake. 
a oe they weep, the Man of Sorrows weep- 
eth— 
In their afflictions, stricken sore is He. 


While they stand watch, He slumbereth not or sleep- 
eth, 


But till the morning, bideth patiently.” 
Then straight 1 wakened from my beauteous dream- 


IDg, 
The light had faded, and the room was chill, 
Yet something of His gracious voice and seeming— 


Though many days have passed—abideth still. 
—Christian Advocate. 
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“GO TO THE ANT.” 
Some one having an expressive wit called 
“Goldsmith’s Animated Nature” the Ro- 
mance of Natural History. The writer of 
whom Johnson said that he “touched pothing 
but to adorn it,” certainly did preserve in 
fascinating form many of the wonderful nar- 
ratives which tradition or the imagination of 
superficial observers offered. Yet careful ob- 
servation, by the present race of close and 
systematic investigators, is giving to the world 
remarkable instances of animal wisdom or 
- eXperiment, which make the term “instinct” 
+ seem no longer applicable. For the irra- 
tional creatures, and even insects furnish us 
with examples which can hardly be referred 
to any mere intuitive faculty given them to 
meet natural and expected dilemmas or con- 
ditions. 

A work published in England, entitled 
“The Naturalist in Nicaragua,” gives some 
remarkable accounts of a species of ants 
found in that country. The author fully en- 
dorses the opinion of the French naturalist, 
some time since noticed in the Ledger, that 
the ants “ approach nearest to man in their 
social condition.” He goes further, and avows 
his belief that “if we could only learn their 
wonderful language, we should find that in 
their mental condition they also rank next 
» humanity.” This is assuming a great deal; 
but the author’s facts give color to his theory 
of mental action in insects. We quote some 
instances: The Nicaragua ants move in 
foraging armies, sending out scouting columns 
in advance. If theese skirmishers encounter 
a spider or beetle they imme:iately seize and 
kill the lucklees creature, and convert the 
carcass into provision—not devouring - it 
themselves, but instantly conveying it to the 
rear, turning it over to the ‘‘ commissary de- 
partment.” The author of the book tried the 
experiment of placing a small s‘one on a 
straggling ant. His comrades immediately 
dragged him out by the legs! The next ex- 
riment was to cover an ant with wet clay. 
is comrades nibbled off the clay and set 
him free. In one case, where the clay-plas- 
‘ tered ant could not readily be released by 
another ant, which discovered him, the dis- 
~> coverer hurried away and returned with a 
P reinforcement of a dozen or s°, who soon set 

the prisoner at liberty. When the arm 
reached a slippery descent, down which safe 
progress was too slow, strings of ants made 
themselves into ladders or steps, holding on 
to the ground and te each other, while the 
rest ran briskly down on their bodies. They 
would widen a twig which crossed a stream, 
holding on at each side, and thus making a 
bridge cver which three or four could run 
abreast, whereas only one at atime could 











































pass over on the twig itself. A railway com- 
ing in the path of the ants, over which cars 
were continually passing, there was for some 
time a fearful destruction of insect life. At 
length the little engineers flanked the de- 
structive danger. 
each rail, and passed in safety. The cpera- 
ticns of the railroad having broken up one of 
the insect settlements, another one was con- 
structed; and the food stored in the old was. 
transferred to the new. This was remarkable 
enough—but greater skill still remains to be 
told. Between the deserted burrow and the 
new was asteep slope. One set of ants brought 
the food to the edge of the declivity and 
tossed or pushed it over. 
party took it from the bottom and moved it 
off to its destination. 
ble division of lab«r. 


resemble man. Th 
avoid temptation. 

gardens are fearful. As a remedy, the settlers 
throw powdered corrosive sublimate in their 
paths. As soon as one of the ants touches the 
white powder, it commences to rua about 
wildly and attack every other ant that it 
meets. Ina couple of hours round balls of 
ants will be found, interlaced and biting each 
other, some being bitten quite in two, others 
having lost 'egs or antennz. News of the 
commotion having reached headquarters, some 
of the larger ants stalk down, with a resolute 
air, as if they would soon right matters. 
As soon, however, as they touch the fatal 
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They made a tunnel under 


Another working 
Here was a very sensi- 
In one thing more the ants of Nicaragua 


cannot be warned or 
heir ravages in kitchen 


owder, all their stateliness leaves them. 
hey rush about, are soon caught by the legs, 


and, biting and being bitten, become the cen- 
tres of fresh balls of rabid ants, tearing each 
other to pieces. Certainly these ants are like 
men, in their “ social” and “ mental” condi- 
tion. For this is a game men have been 


playing ever since Bacchus first sqeeezed a 
buuch of grapes. The chief difference is that, 
unlike man, ants do not provide their own 


“sublimate.” They have not “rational pow- 


ers” enough for that, nor even “mental capa- 
city” to seek willfully their own destruction. 


—Publie Ledger. 


——— <9 —_—_<_ 
[For Friends’ Intelligencer.) 
THE WEATHER, &(C., AT THE SANTEE AGENCY, 


With a feeling that these statistics from a 
distance are somewhat distasteful to some of 
the readers of the Intelligencer, the writer has 
omitted furnishing them regularly of latter 
times (although regularly received from our 
kind friend G. 8S. T.), but believing those of 
First month possess more of interest, in com- 
parison with, the temperature in our own lo- 
cality, than usual, they are here given very 
briefly, viz. : 
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At Agency. At Philada, 


Mean temperature, 17°16 deg.|37°03 deg. 

Highest “ 49°00 deg.|65°50 a 

Lowest ” * 2:00 deg./11°00 deg. 

Rain and melted snow, 4°90 in. | 4°21 in. 
Our friend adds: 


“Taken asa whole, the month has been an 
ancommonly pleasant one, enabling us to 
and store our grain without much in- 
terruption, which was certainly a favor, as 
the prevailing sickness had compelled us to 
defer to this inclement season what should 
have been done long ago. The quality of the 
grain is very good and the yield satisfactory, 
being over 20 bushels to the acre of spring 
wheat.” 

It will be seen that, with a mean tempera- 
ture of less than one-half of ours in height, 
the month was deemed “an uncommonly 
pleasant one.” J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, Second month 14th, 1874. . 





Rosert HAtt says, “ War is nothing less 
than a temporary repeal of the principle of 
virtue. It isa system out of which almost 
all the virtues are excluded, and in which 
nearly all the vices are included.” 


Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
others to talk of you as they please.—Pytha- 
goras. 

NATURE is a frugal mother, and never 
gives without measure. When she has work 
to do, ehe qualifies men for that and sends 
them equipped.— Emerson. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 
21st ‘inst, at eight o'clock, in the Monthly Meeting 
room of Friends’ Meeting House, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets. Wa. Heacocs, Clerk. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting on Sixth-day evening, Second 
mo. 27th, at eight o’clock. ALFRED Moors, 
Secretary. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


2d mo. 22, West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 
- Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 

3d mo. 1, Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
a Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 





NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next meeting will be held at Little Britain 
Meeting House on Seventh-day, Second mo. 28th, at 
ten o’clock. A general attendance is desired. 

Tuomas P. Kine 
Mary F. Brown, } ters 





* A little doubtful whether this is two above or 
two below. 


ITEMS. 


Tur Bishop of London; in the course of a recent 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, made a protest 
against a form of religion much in vogue among 
the educated classes at the present day. It is, he 
said, a kind of sentimental religion, which loves 
to dream over devotional books, over what may 
be termed the poetry of Christianity, which makes 
much of the beauties of architecture and music, 
and longs for a gorgeous ritual such as primitive 
Christianity never wanted, and such as is not re- 
quired now. This religion, said the Bishop, knows 
nothing of the stern realities of life, for mere re- 
ligious sentiment by no means necessarily involves 
self-denial.—Zxchange Paper. 


Tue Otpest Coin.—H. N. Humpbreys says: ‘ By 
a very high authority, an Ionian coin of the city of 
Miletus, now in tae British Museum, has been con- 
sidered to exhibit marks of more ancient fabric than 
any coin hithereto discovered.” The type of this 
coin, which is probably of the 8th century B. C., 
is a lion’s head, frequently associated by the Greeks 
with their mythological legends, especially in the 
worship of Cybele. It is a good coin, and of very 
rude workmanship.—7he Friend. 


Toe DeparTMeNT oF AGRICULTURE has received 
favorable reports from nearly all of the Southern 
States with regard to the experiments made in the 
culture ofjute. That raised in Louisiana is said to 
be superior to the original jute of India, and a 
Georgia planter believes that at five cents per 
pound net, it will pay better to raise jute than cot- 
ton. Gunny bags and ropes are made from jute, the 
finer qualities of which are used for making imita- 
tions of human hair.—P. Ledger. 


To remove the putrefying organic matter from 
water, a writer in the Chemical News recommends a 
mixture of permanganate of potash, and sulphate of 
alumina. He says he has seen the sewage of large 
cities converted by such means, in the course of a 
quarter of an hour, from an offensive-looking, vile- 
smelling liquid, into water bright, clear, inodorous 
and tasteless, and so free from injurious matter as 
to allow delicate fish to live and thrive in it. 


. Maxiye PostaGe-stamps.—As soon as they emerge 

from the hydraulic press, postage stamps are gum- 
med. The paste is made from clear starch, or rather 
its dextrine, which acted upon chemically and then 
boiled, forming a clear, very smooth and slightly 
sweet mixture. Each sheet of stamps is taken 
separately, placed upon a flat board, and its edges 
covered with a light metal frame. Then the paste 
is smeared on with a large whitewach brush, and 
the sheet is placed on two wire racks and pjaced on 
a pile with others to dry. Great care is taken in 
the manufacture of this paste, which is perfeetly 
harmless. This gratifying fact has been satisfactori- 
ly proved by am analysis recently made by an emi- 
nent chemist. After the gumming another pressing 
in the hydraulic press. Then more counting, in 
fact, stamps are counted no less than thirteen times 
during their process of manufacture. The sheets 
are then cut in half, each portion containing one 
hundred stamps; this being done by girls with 
ordinary shears. 

Next follows the -perforation, which is performed 
with machinery. The peforations are first made in 
a perpendicular line. Another pressing follows, 
this time to get rid of the raised edges on the backs 
of the stamps made by the dies, and this ends the 
manufacture. A separate department is devoted to 
packing and sending off the stamps made to the 
differént post-offices.— The Moravian. 
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1874 SPRING. 

JOHN H. STOKES 

Respectfully calls the attention of Friends to the 
fresh and desirable goods, OF HIS OWN 
IMPORTATION, NOW IN STORE. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs. Tarleton and Book Muslin. 
Stlé Blond, in three qualities. Bobbinetis and Wash 
Blond, all prices. White and Colored Silk Cashmere 
Shawls. 500 Yds. Black Silk, $1.00 and $1.12}, a 
most excellent article for Summer dresses. 

100 Yds. Brown Twilled Silk, } wide ; desirable. 

65 Yds. 8-4 Pearl Liama Cloth for Shawls. 

60 Pure White Llama Shawls, $3.00, $4.00 & $5.00 

& Pieces Beautiful Brown Mohair. 

Have also secured from importers the 


those neat Plaid Grenadines, that we sold so many of | 
These goods cost 60 cents gold | 


last season, 37} c. 
to import. Also, § pieces 33 inch Brown Mixed 
Madonnas, at $1.00 per yard, former price, $1.37}. 
My stock of goods from Philadelphia and New 
York markets is large and well selected, well adapted 
to the wants of a family. JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 








JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovusie SpxinGc In THE MARKBT. 





This Spring has no superior either among high or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 


for the reception of the slats, rendering it more, 


strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. “Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 


tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents | 


can do well canvassing for this spring. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly . Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
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1874 Josern W. LIPPICorT, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


ANTE D—IMMEDIATELY, A CARPENTER 
and a Blacksmith at the Otoe Indian Agency. 
Apply to JOHN SAUNDERS, 
No. 34 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


the work in a small family. A Friend or 
Friendly person preferred. To one who can come 
well recommended, a good home and liberal wages 
Address, i Ast 
Bustleton P. O., Pa. 


| QQ ATURDAY AFTERNOON SCIEN- 
TIFIC MATINEES. HORTICULTURAL HALu 
| Commencing SATURDAY, February 14,a Course of 
| ten familiar scientific entertainments. 

Course Ticket, reserved seat. $5.00. 

Course Ticket, without reserved seat, $2 50. 

| Forsale at F. A. North and Co.’s, No. 1308 Chest- 
| nut Street. 


| FX POUNDS OF GOOD STRONG BLACK OR GREEN 
TEA for $2.50. Call or send to William In- 
| gam’s Tea Warehouse, 112 South Second street, Phil- 
}adelphia. Choice fresh Teas from 35 to 70 cents by 
}the package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Imperial 
|and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. Try 
them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’a. 


Sage mttaer: AN ADULT FAMILY A SMALL 
Country place, with fruit, furnished or un- 


furnished. Address, 1008 Mount Vernon st., Phila. 


UILDING FELT (xo tar) FOR OUTSIDE WORK 
and Inside instead of Plaster. Felt Carpet- 
|ings, &c. Send two three-cent stamps for circulars 
| and samples. C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


| THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- - 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden, 








HOLIDAY STATIONERY — 


WRITING DESKS, 
WORK BOXES, 


RUSSIA POCKET BOOKS, 


\ CHARLES A. 


INITIAL PAPETERIES, 
CHESS AND DOMINOES, 
LIBRARY INKESTANDS. 


DIXON & CO., 


(The New Wedding Card Depot.) 
Engravers and Stationers, 


911 ARCH 


STREET. 
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Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 


Chester County, Pa. 


The Spring and Summer term of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Second month next. 
An extended Course of Study is pursued, and the 
instruction is thorough and practical. 

Terms :—$85 per session, of twenty weeks, 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON Jr., 

Erci!doun, Chester Co., Pa. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 
New York. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
FaLyt AND WINTER OPENING. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere | 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general | 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 

prices at H. HAUSER, 

mre No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t.. Philada, 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marxet Street, PHILapELPHia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
ROWIN CRAFT. 


29p 823 


©. 0. JESSUP. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
_ BY FRIBNDS' CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up; $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


iyeow T, ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 


S. B. REGESTER, | 


' 
} 
| 
{ 


SEWING MACHINES 2 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr ALcey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St. 


ly 
- ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HALLOWELL & CO., 


BANKERS, 


| 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


| MOBRISL.BALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLCY iLL. 


No. 526 CatLowniit Street, Paina. | 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
“NEW ” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


—— 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STO<E. 

ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothisg, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formerzty 421 Norta Sixty Str: -t 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Stree; vhere he 


would be pleased to see his friends and ti~ ein need 
of his services. 


FOR RENT,—A desirable HOiB— 


19 acres of good land at West Grove Statiou 
B.C.R R. Dwelling ample, including all modern 
conveniences; set of out-buildings complete, with 
farm implements. Self and wife desire the com- 
forts of home in a small family as boarders with 
tenant; Lease renewable. : 

Jos H. Jackson. 

West Grove, Pa., 2d mo. 17th 1874. 








